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Forelsrorid 

— v/ 

When on a swiftly moving train, it is’difficult to estimate with any 
degree- of accuracy one’s rate or direction of ’motion. It is much 
easier to do so. from the vantage point of some safe and stationary 
platform. A similar difficulty is experienced by those who are in 
some way a part of the continuously moving current of elementary 
education. Changes take place swiftly in techniques, devices, mate- 
rialt of instruction. ^ Fundamental changes in philosophy and pro- 
cedures usually come more slowly. But always there is change — 
sometimes, difficult to evaluate. 

This review of elementary education is planned for.those who for 
a brief time would like to dissociate themselves from the ongoing 
program, to stand aside and view itj Analytically, particularly in 
[ sop of its quantitative elements. There are three major sections: 

( First, a brief statement of some outstanding characteristics of ele- 
mentary education today; next, an, analysis of some of the major 
problems which elementary schools face ; and last, answers to more 
than 60 often-asked questions of statistical fact about elementary 
edycation. It is hoped that the material thus presented will .be of ' 
assistance to the many persons who are interested in the elementary 
schools— in the children they serve, in the teachers, in the kinds of 
changes taking place in the school program. 

During the preparation of the report, Emery M. Foster, Chief, and 
David T. Blose, associate specialist of the Division of Statistics, have 
given much valuable help in the selection and special computation 
of pertinent statistical information about elementary education. 

The illustrations throughout the manuscript w-ere drawn by 
William Thompson, artist, Officd of Education. ’ 
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Chapter I , 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

\ 

Some Characteristics of Present-Day Elementary 

Education 

% 

In torms of tlie numbers of persons involved, elementary 
education represents our bigg^est educational prognram. — The 
numbers themselves are startling. Twenty-two and three-fourths 
millioifs of perspns, in this case persons aged 6 to 14 or thereabouts, 
.make up educational group. All of them together represent 
nearly, one-fifth of all the Americans on the mainland. Most of 
them are in public schools; 1 in 10 are in private elementary schools. 

These millions of elementary school children represent a pl^enoin- 
enal increase in numbers. In 1880 elementary schools enrolled 
slightly more than 10 million children ; in 1900, 16 million ; in 1930, 
nearly 24 million — an increase of 130 percent in 50 ^years. Between 
1930 and 1936 Enrollments decreased 3.6 percent. Nevertheless some- 
thing of the proportionate size of this school group can be seen in 
the fact that secondary school enrollments, which have certainly 
pyramided dramatically in recent decades, are now less than one- 
third of elementary school enrollment^, with a total of. about 6V^ 
million. In'^act, when September rolls around each year and stu- 
dents start back to school, 75 march off to the nearby elementary 
school, 21 to the high school, and 4 to college. ^ 

It is easy the public to be unaware of this biggest school 
group. For one, thing, the public sees the constant increases in sec- 
ondary schools and sympathizes with the pressing problems of 
young people at that age. . But so far as numbers are "concerned, 
if the_present small decreases in elementary school enrollments and 
the present dramatic increases in secondary enrollments continued 
at present rates (which is highly improbable), by 1950 enrollments 
in secondary schools would still be less than one-half of those in 
^elementary schools. In other words, the sheer size of the problem 
of elementary education is a characteristic which cannot be over- 
emphasized. . V 

'The elementary school is typically grades I to Vm.— Tradi- 
tionally this has been tru^ since the early years of graded public 
education in this wimtrf, and at the present time in 41 States the 
common school is reco^ized as grades I to VIII; in 4 States it is 
grades I to VII; q.nd in 8 States there are both seven- and eight- 
grade-., schopls. 


1 
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During recent years leorganization of the upper grades of the 
elementary school and the lower grades of the secondary school has 
been urged. This has come about partly because of pressure for 
space in many school systems as both elementary and secondary 
school enrollments expanded. But in addition,* psychological and 
educational investigations showed the need for Richer school pro- 
4grams for adolescent children. Therefore a new unit in the school 
system — the junior high school — developed to provide these richer 
programs. This new unit promptly took on some of the character- 
^ istics of secondary schools, with their specialized courses and in- 

' structors, departnientalization, course and credit systems, and .so oh. 

New-ty-pe programs included more of the social sciences; exploratory 
courses in science, mathematics, languages; courses in the practical 
arts. ^ 

However, the junior high school is by no means universal. In 
1934, only 27 percent of seventh-grade and 30 percent of eighth-grade 
! boys and girls were in reorganized secondary schools. In other 

words, 70 percent of all seventh- and eighth-grade children were 
; still in elementary schools. In rural areasjiearly all upper grades 

are still in elementary rather than secondary schools. 

At the lower end .of the age range, kindergartens are ordinarily 
thought to represent the beginning year for elementary schools. For 
about 80 years there has been continued interest in the establishment 
of kindergartens as an integral part of elementary schools. But in 
1936, only 650,000 children were attending kindergartens, both public 
^ and private. Had they all been S-year-olds, this number would have 
, represented only about 30 percent of all the 5-yeaf-oJds In the coun- 

try. Kindergartens must then be ruled out as a typical element in 
present elementary schools, so far as general practice is concerned. 
We are still dealing with an eight-grade elementary school. 

The home backgrounds of elementary School children repre- 
^nt wide, differences, all of which influence the school pro- 
■Igram.— Of every 100 children atten()ing elementary schools, 52 live 
in ^e^ountry nr in villages; l7 in small towns from 2,500 to 10,000 
' ^>q|>ularion; 7 in citiM from 10,000 to 30,000; 5 in cities from 30,000 
to lQfl,p(M^ and l9 in cities of 100,000 and more. These figures show 
e that-so far as elementary school children are concerned, 70 percent 
_ of them still live in the country or in little towns close to.the country. 
This' necessarily influences the thinking in regard to their school pro- 
grams^. Cab there^be a fixed State curriculum? -What problems are 
, there In the selection of State texts? How do statements of standards 
take into account these background differences? What problems, an* 
created for little children by the administrative demands for the 
reorganisation of school jmits into larger geographic areas? 

\ ' -■ 
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Nationality backgrounds also show wide variations. According 
to the census, one child in 6ve aged 14 years or under is foreigii-born 
' or of foreign-born or mixed parentage. That is, one in five may speak 
or hear fre<]uently some foieign language^ one in five has emotional 
and social connections which color his beliefs, understandings, and 
reactions. * ’ 

These are only two ways in which differing home backgrounds jire- 
sent school problems. There are many otherSfbut these will serve 
to illustrate their importil^^e. 

Public elementary teachers represent one of the Nation's 
largest employee groups. — There are at present more than 600,000 
teachers, principals, and supervisors in elementary schools. Tliis 
may well be one of our largest single employee groups. It is certainly 
one of the largest professional groups with common interests and 
common purposes. The present total National Education Association 
membership is around 200,000. The American Legion in February 
of this year had a membership of approximately 750,000. The 
Y. W. C. A. had something over 600,000. There were approximately 
300,000 trained nurses, 150,000 physicians. In other words, in com- 
parison with these groups, public elementary school teachers represent 
a very large, a very useful, and potentially a very influential group. 
Sixty percent of all American teachers are in public elementary 
schools. 

• The elen^tary schdol working toward higher standards 
of trainin^^for its teachers. — By no means all teachers in ele- 
mentary schools have the equivalent of graduation from a 2-year 
normal school. In fact the proportion. of teachers having 2 yeai««f 
college ranges from 38 percent in the 1- and 2-teacher schools in 
open countiy to 91 percent in cities of 100,000 population. Some 
States (Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island) now require 4 years of college as a minimum for certification 
for elementary whool teaching, but there is a long way to go before 
elementary school teachers will all be, college graduates. ' 

Salaries have much to do with this situation, both as cause and 
It is not reasonable for the public to expect to buy much edu- 
cation for 40 children for $882 a year, the average annual salary of 
elementary school teachers in 1936. On the other hand, it is not 
reasonable to expect that a school distinct will pay generously for the 
services of a teacher who has little more than high-school teaming as 
professional preparation. 

Momentary education is changing in its philosophy and its 
practices along fairly definite, consistent, and generally ac- 
cept^ lines.— This characteristic is the least statistical of all, unle^ 
it be m an enumeration of satisfied customers. Testunony of parents 
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and teachers that children enjoy school is plentiful, but it is hard to 
tabulate. However, the changes taking pl^ce in elementary .schooh 
are without doubt in the direction of moi^ meaningful, more valuable 
experiences for boys and girls. 

It is not unusual for onlookers to be misled by the confusion of 
sound^ the imposing vwabulary, the apparent conflicts in fundatnen- 
tal philosophy enveloping elementary education like a fog. But be- 
hind the fog things are going on— maybe not so fast as we should 
like, not so universally as we could wish, not altvays so wisely as might 
be. But no more can the dictum of a former university president be 
true that elementary schools “very properly devote themselves largelv 
to enabling children to acquire tools of knowledge.** Elementarr 
schools are planning their programs close to the needs, the interesti. 
and the potentialities of their clientele. 

Current Problems In Elementary Education 

These characteristics enumerated in the foregoing section make a 
sort of backdrop against which some of the pressing problems of ele- 
mentary education at the present time may be examined. 

1. Developing a profession of elementary school teaching.— 
There are many evidences that we do no^yet have such a professimi. 
The statement, “I am only a grade teacher” reflects a feeling of in 
feriority, an a^ption of an inferior social and economic statu* 
So long as that exists, it is difficult to build professional spirit. 

Not long ago at the convention of one of the State teachers’ asscxia- 
tions, a speaker addressed two sections— the primary teachers ami the 
intermediate-grade teachers. The intermediate-grade teachers total- 
^ fewer than 15; the primary teachers were several hundred in num- 
ber. These two meetings took place on the same day. They repre- 
jnt a fairly common situation. There is. a profeadon of teaching in 
Ae prunary grades which has been built up over many years by super- 
visors of primary grades and by persons in teacher-training institu- 
tions who have devoted their lives to preparing teachers for the nri- 
mary school. Primary teachers have had excellent training; thev 
have frequently received higher salaries than teachers in other grades- 
they have fairly permanent tenure; they stay on the job. Teachere in 
intermediate Md upper grades do not have these advantages. In 
tethers’ meetings they wander from one section to another ; oa the 
job they wander more frequently from one grade to another and from 
one schrol to another. Hiey hope to get into an upper grade or into 
nigh school where conditions are better. 

Other difficulties in' the way of creatiiig a profession of elementary 
school teachmg include the youthful^ of teachers, their mobility, 
and the relative isolation and lonqlineas of their jobs. The high 
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schools have needed moi-e and more teacher? and have been in a pod- 
nun to pay for them. Consequently, though the elemontarv schools 
ha\e served a useful purpose as a training ground for high-school 
teachers they have suffered in the process. It mav lx‘ that more svs- 
lematic follow-up of graduato^bv teacher-training institutions, and 
the establishment of a new organization for intermediate and upper- 
grade teachers or the stimulation of an existing one in the State teach- 
ers ajociations would provide a greater sense of professional unity. 

2. Facilitating adjustments in elementary schools made 

enrollments and changing stand- 
ards.--\\ hat do the decreasing enrollineiits in elementary schools 
suggest? For one thing, smaller groups, fortunately; for another 
more adequate space for the activity programs which have been so 
handicapped in crowded quarters; for another, more equipment than 
.hen the available funds had to be spread over continually increasing 
numbers. These things are much needed. ‘ ^ 

In addition adjustments in the lower grades of the elementary 
.^hool are taking place. Probably everyone agi-ees that the kinder*- 
garten type of training is desirable for all children. Kecent emphasis 
on reading readiness and readiness for other educational activities 
has shown the importance of the kindergarten t>-pe of initial school 
ex^nen^ But 80 years of trying to make the kindergarten an 
adjunct to the school and comparative failure (in terms of the pro- 
securing that objective should lead elementary 
school officials to be realistic about the situation. It is not wise longer 
to j^rmit most of the beginning first-grade children to miss kinder- 
garten training. A nromising development of recent years is a 
reorganization in thelheginning classes of the elemental/ school-a 
sort of primary school which incorporates the kindergarten type of 

^kinderprten then becomes the'-firat year in name and the firet year 
becomes hmaerparten in type. ^ 

Adjustments at the upper end of the elementary school are also 
taking plare. We have seen that most of the se/enth and eighth 
grades are still in the elementary school. However, although not all 
of their programs have been changed in line with recommendations 
or junior high-school programs, in some schools they have. Exnlora 
tory courses in science, in industrial arts, and in social studies open 
«p new and meanin^l worlds to the young student, at the same time 
providing op^rtunity for continued practice of fundamental reading 
Unguage, and mathematical skills. For the elementary schools, in- 
^1^ the* upper elemenUry grades, fundamental studies^re much ‘ 
Jrr-N dependable bases for deciding what is a good life 

r children at different stages of development ; what are the educa- 
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tional vitamins essential for a good fare. Any adult who has worked 
with children could list dozens, if not hundreds of topics — ^units of 
work— which are of interest to children and which have a measure of 
desirable content; Which of all of these to select is the difficult- 
problem. ' ^ 

The question is no more important for children in the upper ele- 
mentary school than it is for others, including .high-school students. 
It is only heightens by the present indecision as to what to do abom 
these seventh and eighth grades. Since the depression delayed 
school-building progi’ams and the top floors of many elementary 
schools are empty, because of the declining enrollments, superin- 
tendents and the public have been asking, “Why move the seventh 
and ei^th grades to high-school buildings that are already crowded?” 
In some cities there is now a definite plan to keep seventh- and eighth- 
grade children in the elementary school. There can be no harm tn 
them in this4f their programs are well thought out. The harm comp< 
if they are to remain in or to return to the traditional programs of 
former years. Curriculum adjustments are therefore much needed. 

3. Instituting an in-service training prog^ram. — ^To super- 
visors of elementary schools this frequently seems the most important 
problem of all. The inadequate training or unevenness of training 
of teachers, the rapid turn-over in the teaching staff, and the remote- 
ness of many elementary school positions, point emphatically to the 
importance of in-service training programs. Other things heighten 
this impression. The typically large classes, the fr^uenth inade- 
quate equipment, and the present-day conflicts in philosophy which 
cannot help but concern teachers, all show the need for wise, con- 
structive, thoughtful plans for helping teachers on the job. 

The problem is to develop useful techniques of in-service training. 
State supervisors of elementary education have developed some which 
seem particularly useful. In Tennessee, for example, the State super- 
visor holds a 3-day conference of county elementary supervisors and 
visiting teachers on the assembly ground at Monteagle,-' Tenn., at 
which time supervisors make plans for their year’s programs. In 
New Hampshire, the State supervisor has a series of regional con- 
ferences with local supervisors. The practice of organmng State- 
. wide committees for curriculum development has proven to^be one 
of the most useful means of in-service training. The State super- 
visors in Alabama, Kansas, Virginia, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
and probably a number of other States have sent some of their 
leaders to summer woikshops for curriculum planning. This 
procedure seems to be growing in favor. 

Publications from State departments of education are increasing 
in number and value. The Michigan State department has issued a 
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series of publications which anp useful for study groups of teachers 
and local supervisor?; a recent volume describes superior practices in 
the elementary schools of the State, The California State depart- 
ment, under the leadership of the chief of the division of elementary 
education, issues the Journal, of Elementary Education,^ which reports 
the outstanding activities of the whole State. Many State depart- 
ments have increased their efforts during recent years to secure county 
super\isors. Tenness^, Alabama, Virginia, California, New Jersey 

' have made encouraging gains in this respect even in these difficult 
years. . ^ ^ 

4. The formulation of a unified program of elementary edu- 
cation. This means only that all the persons in State or locw de- 
partments of education who have soiAthing to contribute to or any 
responsibility for elementaj^ schools should be able in some way to 
plan together. In some school systems there is a division of elemen- 
tary education and a division of secondary education. Other systems ' 
are organized on a different axis, having a division of administration 
and a division^ of instruction. Each type of organization has its 
advantages, which need not be analyzed here. But in addition to the 
major divimons, there are supervisors of special fields, such as art, 
music, school libraries, health and physical education, school build- 
ings, special classes, all of which havet something to do with elemen- 
taiy schools. The need for machinery to synthesize the activities 
of all of these persons is obvious, if children’s programs likewise are 
to have some unity. 

Another problem has to do with working out agreements with the 
many agencies which have plans for elementary schools. For ex- 
ample, there are at present 16 State departments of health which have 
health supervisors doing some work in the schoola There are also 
State conservation departments with plans for conservation educatiim 
and recreation for school children. There are State highway de- 
partments with a stake in safety-education programs for the schools. 
There are boys’ and girls’ clubs, and other agencies which assert that 
they have something to contribute to a well-rounded program for 
children. Patriotic societies, temperance societies, humane societies 
have programs and sometimes printed matter which they Wfeh to have 
adopted in the schools. 

The desirability of having one program for children rather than 
many is generally agreed upon. There is also little doubt as to the 
necessity of having all school activities under the directiota of school 
authorities. The task appears to be that of working out agreements 
with th^ nonschool agencies. In doing so three questions come up 
for consideration : Do these other programs have something valu- 
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able for children ? Is it something the schools cannot, do ? How can 
it be brought in as a part of -and under the supervision of schools i 
5. Securing proper attention to elementary educatidn prob- 
lems. — The present public attitude is that since |ptollments are de- 
creasing most of the problems of elemehtary schools will soon be 
solved. Secondary schools have been spectacular in their growth and 
important in their demands. The recent popularity of youth and' 
t}ieir problems is shown by a report of approximately 400 different 
national organizations that have programs for youth. But it is still 
true that the elementary school furnishes the basic education for prac- 
tically all children; that their attitudes toward learning, their intel- 
lectual interests, and their habits of thinking and working are begun 
in the elementary school. The quality of its services should be com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities. Omsequently, one of the most 
important responsibilities of workers in elementary education is to 
continue to call attention to the magnitude and the basic importance 
of elementary education. 



> 
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Some Statistics of Elementary Education 

! Children In the Elementary School 

1. How, many children are attending elementary schools? 

In 1936 there were 22, <49^351 children attending elementary 
schools, including the elementary grades in junior higli schools. 
This includes all children in public schools, private schools, resi- 
dential schools for exceptipnal children, and practice or demon- 
stration schools in connection with teacher-training programs. 
Of the total, 11,639,019 were boys and 11,110,272 were girls. 



2. How many public elementary schools are there P 

In 1986, there were 232,174 organized elementary schools 
reported. This number decreased from 245,091 in 1926 to 238,306 
in 1930 and to 236,236 in 1934. Elunination of small schools 
through consolidation has been partially responsible for this 
decline. 

9 
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;3. Where do the elementary school children live and attend 
school? 

Of every lOO children in public elementary schools, 52 live in, 
the country or in villages and towns of less than 2,500 population : 
live in towns of 2,500 to 10,000 population ; 7 live in cities of 
10^000 to .‘10,000 population; 5 live in cities of .30,000 tol^OjODO; 
and 19 ate in large cities of more than 100,000 populfftiOnT^^^ 



Where elementary school children live. 


4. From what nationality backgroimds do elemeniary school 
children come? 

» 

According to the 1930 census, there were 297y215 foreign-born 
white children 14 years of age or under. Of these, 96,800 were' ; 
from Canada; 40,372 from Italy; 29,847 from Germany; 20,131 
frbm Scotland 4 18,715 from England. . ' 
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-Of the 36,056.876 children 14 years of age or under, 7^64 “ 1^67 
were foreign -born-or of foreign or ^mixed parentage — 21 percent 
Italian, 14 percent Polish, 9 i>erceait\Russian, 8 percent Canadian, 
and 7 percent German. From five other countries came more* 
than 2 percent each : Czechoslovakia, England, Irish Free State, 
Austria, and Sweden. 

Altogether this means that one chjld in every five who are 14 
years of age or under is either foreign -bprn or of foreign or mixed 
paientage. * 



One elementary school child in fhre has a foreign backgrotmd. 

5. How does the number of children in elementary schools 
. compare with the numbers of enrollees in other schools? 


When there were 22,749,351 children in elementary schools, 
there were 6,432,014 in secondary schools and 1,208,227 in colleges. 
In other words, of every 100 students, 75 were gofng to elemen- 
tary school, 21 to high school, and 4 to college. 



^ Of eyery 100 students, 70 are attending dementary school, 21 high school, 
j ' and 4 college. 


. \ 
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6. What part of the total population of this country is' repre- 
sented by the children in the elementary schools? 

% 

In 1936 the 22% million children in elementary schools rep- 
resented 18 percent of the total population. 
r' 

7. How does the elementary school's present relation to the 

Nation’s total population compare with that of former i 
years? I 

The elementary school’s population is now a smaller propor- 
tion of the total population than it used to be. From 1880 to 
1936 the total population incl4ased from 50 million to 128 
million, or 156 percent. The elementary school enrollments . 
increased from 10% million to 228^ million, or 122 percent. 

In 1880 elementary school enrollments were 20 percent of the 
total population ; in 1936 they were only 18 percent of the total’ 
population. 

*3. How does the nun^bet* of children now attending* elemen- 
tary schools compare with thatof former years f* 

The number of children attending elementary schools in 1936 
was more than twice as great as that in 1880. Over the period 
of 50 years from 1^' to 1930 it increased 130 percent. Betvreen 
1930 and 1936 it decreased 3.6 percent.' 



Each flffore repretenU a million children. 
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9. How is the d<sclining: birth rate aflPecting enrollments in 
the elementary school P 

‘Elementary school enrollments started to decrease in 1932 
and they now continueT a fairly regular decline. Up to that 
time, enrollments ,had continued to increase, in spite of decline 
ing birth rates, until the schools had achieved nearly complete 
enrollment of all children of elementary school age. Now birth 
rate and elementary school enrollments are both declining. 


Year 

• Birth rare 
per 1,000 

Elementary 
achool en- 
rollment 

f 

Year 

i_ 

Birth rate 
per 1,080 

Tlleraentary 
school eo- 
roUment 

1890 

1900 . 

1910 ... 

1920 

34.9 
31.0 
20.8 
, 26.4 

23.7 

10,242,M8 
14, 181,416 
16,224,784 
18,467,'^ 
20,864.488 

' 1930... ... 

1932... ♦ 

1934 

1936 

18.9 

17.4 

17.1 

.18.7 

23,888.470 

33,866,083 

23.26^371 

22,740,361 

r 



10. How many Negrro children Tittend separate elementary 
schools? . • ‘ 


In 18 States which maintain separate schools for Negro and 
white children, there were 2,250,045 Negro children attending 
separate schools in 1936. This is approximately one-fourth of 
all the children attending public elementary schools in those 
States. 

'll. How are elementary school enrollments divided between 
public and private schools P 




In 1936, 20,477,964 children attended public elementaiy schools, 
and 2,271,887 attended private elementary schools. That is, for 
every child enrolled in a private elementary school, 9 children 
were enrolled in public elementary schools. 



Proportion* of elementary lehool children in public and private 
'^“‘^l^entary achools. 


> 
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12. What kinds of private schools enroll larg» 'numbers, of 
elementary school children? 

About 97.5 percent of all children attending private element ary ‘ 

• schools were in schools under denominational control in 1933^ 
Ninety-two and one-half percent of the total number attending 
.private elementary schools were in Catholic parochial schools: ‘ 
about 4 percent were in Lutheran schools. No other denomina- 
tion enrolled as much as one-hal^ of 1 percent of the total. 

13. How does the proportion of 'children attending private 
elementary schools, in 1936. compare with tjie proportion 
of enroUees in other jirivate'schoolsP 

10 jieroent of all' elementary school .pupils were ih private 
elemehitfiy schools! . _ 

• V pef^lent of all secondary school pupils were in private 
.secondary ~ 

^49 percent of. all college students were in private colleires and 
univerelties.' . 

; • 

14. H6w does..the .propo^on of childr.en attending private 

•; ' elementary schools vary from State to State? • . 

. States more than 2^ percent of all elemeptwry school diil- ^ 

' attend pri^^te'^hools; in 6 States "from 16 to 20;perceiU • 

,are in private-eShr^R; in '8 States and the District of Colombia,' 
‘•''from'aO.to ,16 percent » and in 13 States frdih 5' to ,10 perwnt.'^ 
In it States less thaifli percent of the elenaehtary school children 
^ are In private schools. ' * ' 
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private elementary schools. 

Each figure, fcprwents 2 p^^rcent of the tot«l elementary schooi'enrollment In private 

' - BCboola. 


Id. »What grrades make up the elementary school R 



: elemeniary schwls have six grades, soifte:- seven, some , 

eight, and a few have nine, besides^theTfindergart&i. WitlUhe ♦ 

development of jpiofWg^ schools, the elementary ^ij&UirSh- ' 

izat^n MS changed la. those schbbl systems which h^edunipr ' 

A However- m . 1934, 71.5 percent of wenth- and Cv ’ 

eighth-grade pupils were repprted as belonging in eleirientary 
sc^opls. In 1930, the percent^j^ was 73A ' 

Th^ -percentage of upp^r-gra^ pu^'Js'repo^ as belongiiig 
' ^ m elemintary-school organizations varied gi^tly among tK6 
^ ■ states. Fdr si^ipple, inrLouisi^a: 99.1 percent add in South . 

'. Carolina.' 98.3 percent of tl^ pijils in the two upp^r- grades ’ 

the elementoi7 school, whUe in. Rhode'.’^^ . 

Islau^ 36 perc^t X)f the pu^s ip the 'two upper g^ades^ (grades ' 

7 and 8) jjjere m elementary sehool. » . V 
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16. How are elementary school children distributed among 
the grrades? 

In 1936 tlie more»than 20 million cTiildren attending public 
elementary schools were distributed as follows: 

Ntimbcr of 
children 

Kindergarten 606.753 

First grade 3,530325 

Second grade 2,557,589 

Third grade 2,524,736 

Fourth grade 2,498,741 

I Fifth grade 2432,991 

, Sixth grade 2319,470 

Seventh grade 2181,987 

Eighth grade 1,739,969 

Training schools and schools for exceptional chil- 
dren — 86,408 

Total- 20.477,964 

17. What proportion of seventh- and eighth-grade children 

are attending reorganized secondary schools rather than 
elementary schools P \ 

In 1934, 27 percent of seventh-grade children and 30 percent 
of eighth-grade children were in junior high' schools or some 
form of reorganized secondaryschool, rather than in elementary 
schools. ' 


\ 


18. How many elementary school buildings are therefL 

In 1936 there were 238,867 school buildings in use for public 
elementary tmd secondary schools. Of these 232,173 housed 
elementary schools. Approximately 132,813 had 1 room only; * 
81,340 had more than 1 room but housed only elementary 
grades; and 18,020 housed both elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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The School Program 

1. How is the school day spent in the elementary school? 

■ ' ^ in 63 cities scattered 

throughdut the country, nearly half the- time (48.7 percent) in 
eighth-grade elementary schools was spent on the 3R subjects— 
rea ng, writing, spelling, language, and arithmetic; 16.6 per- 
(xnt of the time was used for science and the social studies;* and 
the rest (34 1 percent) was spent on art, music, physical educa- 
tion, and other so-called spiecial subjects. 

2. extent do State laws prescribe what subjects shall 
be taught in elementary schools? 

State laws exercise considerable control over the elementarv- 
^h^l cumculum. For example. State laws in the several 
States require that the following subjects— usually elementary- 
school subject? — ^shall be taught : 


Physiology and hyglene. 
Uniled States history... 

Geography . 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Writing 

Spelling 

Heading 


y umber of StateB 

— 40 



29 

29 

1 28 



2S 


Other less-common requirements include safety in 20 States 
drawing in 12 States, and music in 8 States. ’ 

include nature pf alcoholic drinks in 
48 States, Constitution of United States in 40 States, and hu- 
mane treatment of a'nimals in 16, States. 

3. On what subjects or fields is most time spent P 

It is mbre difficult to answer this question each time a ‘study 
IS made, ^«se of the spread of the practice of integrating 
subjectmatter and thus. of doing away with a required allot 
ment time to each mdiyiduar Subject-. Even then, for any 
one subjwt the amount of time varies greatly from grade to ■ 
grade. Accoi^ng to Kyte and Letris, most time is spent on 
reading, social studies, arithmetic, and language. 


J.oSj’lSS!*® C.. a,«f L«rlA Robert H. Time Ublee. The Narton’e School.. 17 : 2.1-24. 


0 
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4. How does the amount of time spent on various subjects 
compare with that given in former years P 

The time allotments reported by Kyte and Lewis may Ix^ 
compared with those reported in a similar study ^ made in 102c. : 



Perront 

in — 



1936 ; 

1 3K subjects 

.*>1.7 

48.7 ! 

1 f'nritent subl»‘Ct.« 

11 H 

16 6 ! 

Special subjK-is 
! ^ 

• 31V 3 

34. 7 j 



tttAOlMS MRlTHUtnC 


CTC. 



$iO$lfAPMY MiSTOtfY SCUMCt ETC. 


1926 

51 . 7 % 


11.8% 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 



36.5% 


music AST WOSK SHOP CT& 

^FroportiOIl of achool time spent on various subjects. 


1936 

48 . 7 % 


16 . 6 % 


34 . 7 % 


5. How commonly are music and art included in elementary 
school programs? 

All the schools include music in the first six grades, according 
‘ to the study of city school time allotments by Kyte and Lewis, 
and nearly all (98 percent) hpe it in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Art is included in grades 1-7 in nearly all (97 percent) 
of the cities, and in 88 percent of grades 8. The decreasing per- 
centage in upper grades may be accounted for by an increasing 
percentage providing industrial arts. 

* Mann, Carleton H. How Bchoola use their time. 1028. Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 333. 
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6. Is health instruction commonly incllided m the elementary 
school program P 

Seventy-6ve percent of the cities included in Kyte and Lewis’ 
study begin health instnfction in first grade. A higher per- 
centage include health instruction in intermediate grades, 

7. In how many States is medical inspection required in the 
schools by State law P 

In 26 States the schools are in 1939 required bv State law to 
provide medical ' inspection for their pupils, and in 14 more 
States there are laws permitting such service. 

8. How long is the school day in public elementary schools P 

^ Five hours made up the school day for children in grades 
3 to 6, and somewhat less than that for children in low’er grades 

^ in cities of 30,000 and more in 1927, the latest date for which 
information is available. 

^How long is the school term in elementary schools P/" 

The average school term in elementary schools was 169 days 
in 1936. 

• 

10. How does the average number of days schools are in ses- 
sion differ among the States P 

Eight States had an average term of 180 days or more in 
elementary schools in 1936; 19 States artd the District of Co- 
lumbia had 170 to 180 day.s"; 5 States, 160 to 169 days; 2 States, 
150 to 159 days; 2 States, 140 to 149 days; and 2 States 130 
to 139 days. 
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1 1. What is the average number of days each child in the 
public elementary schools attends school each ye&r? 

On the average, each child enrolled in a public elementary school 
in 1936 attended school 132 days. Presumably, however, the 
teacher is there and the school jroefe on 169 days. 

THE CALENDAR YEAR HAS 3 65 DAYS 

3 50 
325 
300 

275 

250 


200 

175 

THE TEACHER IS PRESENT 1 6 QOAYS 

I.S0 

THE PUPIL 
ATTENDS I32dAYS 


AVCRAGE ATTENOANCe fCHOOL YEAR CALENDAR 

IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ' ' YEAR 

Aver*^ attendance in elementary achoola. 

12. Do elementary schools have libraries? 

60,904 elementary schools had library ^rvice in 1935. Of 
these, 18,537 had centralized libraries and 32,367 had classroom 
. collections only. 
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2.473,566 children were enrolled in the 18.637 schools having 
centralized libraries; 8.972,250 volumes were estimated to be in 
those libraries. ‘ 

These figures do not include elementary schools housed with 

higli-school grades, many of which have centralized libraries. 
a 

13. What proportion of the children go to kindergarten ? 

Reports for 1936 slvow that 37,806 children attended private 
kindergartens and 606,753 children attended public kindergar- 
tens, making a total of 644.5.59 enrollees, not including those in 
residential schools for exceptional children. ' During that year 
the Census estimated that in this country there were 2J221,0(xi 
5-year-olds. It is not known how many kindergarten enrollees 
were 4, or 5, or 6 years of age; but if all the kindergarten chil- 
dren had been 5 years old. there could not have been more than 
about 29^ j)ercent of all 5-year-olds attending kindergarten. 

14. Do elementary schools have adequate buildln^l^or 
.enriched school prognramsP 

In 1937 school superintendents in 506 cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and o\;ei^ reported that 39.3 percent of all their buildings 
for both' elementary and secondary schools were moi^ than 30 
years old. Most buildings erected for elementary schools more 
than 30 years ago did not provide for shops, auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, nor for especially equipped science and art rooms. 
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The Teaching Staff 

1. How many of tlie Nation’s teachers are teaching in public 
elementary schools? 

In 1936 there were 1.067,483 teachers in public and private 
schools and colleges in continental United States. Of these. 
639.487 were teaching in public elementary schools, includiiiir 
kindergartens and grades 1 to 8 (or 1 to*^ in’those schools which 
have 11 grades). In other words, 60 percent of the Nation’s 
teachers are in public elementary schools. ^ 





Approximatel}r six of every ten teachers are teaching in public elementary' 

schools. 


2. How many teachers are there in private elementary 
schools? / 

It is estimated that in 1936 tliere were 3;aSl men and 62.373 
women, or a total of 66.254 teachers in private elementary schools. 
This means that for every teacher in private elementaiy schools 
there are about 10 teachers in public elementary schools. 

3. What are the proportions of men and women teachers in 
public elementary schools P 

81.401 meh and 558,086 women make up the total of 639,487 
public elementary school teachers.^ These represent 12.7 percent 
and 87.3 percent, respectively. If only those teachers are 
runted who are in schools organized as elementary schools and 
in no cases in reorganized junior high schools, the proportions 
are 11.6 percent and 88.4 percent, respectively, of men and 
women teacheri " 

4. ^Is the number of men teachers in the public elementary 
schools increasing? 

From 1890 to 1930 both the actual number and the proportion 
of men teachers in elementary schools decreased. Howe^-er, since 
1930 there has been a slight increase, from 10.7 percent in 1980 
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to 12.7 percent in 1936, in the proportion that men teachers are . 
of the total number. This includes the teachers of grades 1 to 8, 
in both organized elementary schools and junior high schools. 

5. How do the proportions of men and women teachers in ele- 
mentary schools compare with those in secondary schools 
and colleges? 

Of every 100 teachers employed in eacH type of school, the 
following numbers were men : 


! 

Year 

In public 
clomen- 
tary 
Schools 

Id public 
second- 
ary 

schools 

1 

In public 
and 
private 
colleges 

1890 ... . 

34 

41 

(') 

1900 

29 

50 

78 

1910. . 

19 

45 

79 

1920 

11 

32 

72 

1930 . ... . 

11 

37 

72 

1936. 

13 

42 

74 


'No ^ata 


G. What proportion of public elementary school teachers are 
single? 

The National Survey of the Education of Teachera in 1931 
showed that of a sampling of 2^14,000 elementary school teachers, 
47.4 percent of the men and 77.3 percent of the women were 
V single. « 

7. How much college training have public elementary school 
teachers had for their work? 

In 1931 reports were received from 'approximately ^,000 
public elementary school teachers on the number of years they 
had attended college. Half of these were teachers in rural or 
small village schools, and only a fifth of them in large cities of 
100,000 population or more. Nearly three-quarters of them 
(74 percent) had had 2 years or more of college work;* 12 percent 
had had 4 years or more ; but 1 in 18 had had nothing more than 
a high-school education. 


C 
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8. mat proportion of the teachers have had 2 years or more 
of college education P 

Of the 250,000 public elemenlary school teachers for whom 
rwords are available, the proportion that have 2 years or more 
at college differs as follows: 


^ 1- and 2-teacher Bchoolg in open country... 
In 3- or more-teacher scliools in open country. 

In villages of less than 2,.'iOO iwpiilation 

In cities of 2,500 to 0.000 i>opulntion 

In cities of 10,000 to 09.009 population 

In cities of 100,000 or more 


Pfrcent 

-- 38 
-- 72 
-- 79 
88 
90 
-- 91 


TCACHIRS IN 

ONC AND TWO-TEACHCM 

SCHOOiS IN Om COUNTHV 


TEACHCAS IN 

THNU OAllOftE TEACHEN 

SCMOaS iNOm COUNTNV 


TEACHEASIN 
VILLAGES Of LESS THAI 
£300 fOfULATlOH 


teacheas in 

CiTiCt OF E^OO TO HI 
fOAU CATION 


TEACNEAS Nt 

cmcs or loyooo to 


TCACNCAt IN 

CITIES OF lOOjOOO 
ON MORE AOPUtATlON 



Proportion of elementary school teachers wfio have 2 yean or more of 
N. colleg'e education. — 

^ r‘ \ 

9. What salaries do public elementary ''school teachers 
receive? 

The average salary of elementary school teachers, supervisors, 
and principals in public schools was $1,005 in 1936-36, in the 24 
States and the District of Columbia, which reported salaries for 
elementary and secondary schools separately. For teachers alone, 

in 29 States and the District of Columbia reportiiic, the average 
was $oo2. j *■ 
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10. How do salaries of elementary school' teachers vary 
among the States? 

Twenty-four States and the District of Columbia reported 
average annual salaries elejnentary school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals in 1935-56, ranging from $431 in Arkan- 
sas to $1,735 in New Jersey. 

11. How do elementary school teachers’ salaries compare with 
those of former years? 

In fewer than half the States which report salaries in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools separately, the average stilaries 
of elementary*^ school teachem. supervisors, and principal;:, 
decreased from their high point of 1930 as follows : 

Year f'rrrrnt 

1930 100. 

1932 99.4 

1934--, J- 87.5 

1936 — 91.3 

12. How do Salaries of elementary school teachefs compare 
with those of secondary school teachers? 

In 1936, when the average salary of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals in public elementary schools was $1,005, the averai^e 
for those in regular and vocational high schools was $1,5^, or 
.52 percent more than for the elementary. ^ * 


ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 




$i,ooi5 


SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS" 




$ 1,523 




Teachers’ salaries. 


13. What proportion of the principals in elementary schools 
are administrative and supervisory offidals? 

Information received in 1934 concerning more than 12,000 
elementary school principals in city schools showed that 58* per- 
cent were teaching principals and 42 percent full-time principals 
of one or more schools. 
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Extent to Which the Elementary School Attracts and Holds 

Its Clientele 

/ 

1. W^at proportion of the children of elementary school age 
are in school? 

According to the 1930 census, -92 percent of the children of 
the ages 6 to 13 were attending school. Ninety-five percent of 
the 7- to 13-year-old children were attending. 

2. ' How does the proportion of children of elementary school 
age in school vary among the States P 

According to the 1930 census, in 12 States 98 percent or more 
of the children 7 to 13 years of age were attending school; in 
19 more .States and the District of Columbia the percentage* 
was above 96; in 5 States, the percentage fell below 90. 

3. How does the proportion of children of elementary school 
age that are in school compare with the proportion of chil- 
dren of seconda^ school' age that are in school? 

In 1930, 73 percent of the young people of the ages 14 to 17, 
inclusive, and 92 percent of those 6 to *13 years of age, were 
attending school. * 

4. How does the proportion of elementary school age children 
in school compare with the comparable proportion for those 
of college age? 

In 1930, when 92 percent of the 6- to l3-year-old grdup was 
in school, college enrollments were about 12 percent of the total 
number of young people 18 to 21 years of age. In 1936 enroll- 
ments were about 12.4 percent of the estimated population of 
that age group. Of course, many persons outside that age 
group were in college, thereby decreasing the proportion of 
what is commonly, thought of as the college-age group that are 
in college. JJven so, the proportion has increased steadily from 
3 percent in 1890. 

5. How does -the proportion of children of elen^ntary school 
age in elementary school compare with that of former 
years? 

In 1920, the census reported 87 percent of the childten 6 to 13 
years of age attending school ; 91 percent of thos» 7 to 13 were 
attending. The 1930 figures were 92 percent and 96 percent, 
respectively. 
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6. How re 
school? 

• EigHf of every ten children enrolled iii public elementety . .- 
. schools, attend school each day school is in session, according ' 
to the 41 States which made a report of elementary school V 
attendance in 1936. * . , 


^ilarly do elementary school children at^d 



Befl^ularity of school attexidance. 


• 7 . How many children of elemeiftary school age arO'OUt of' 
school and employed? 

* According to the 1930 cemius, of nearly 10 million children 
who were 10 to h years of age, 235,328, or 2^ percent of them,' 
wd?e gainfully employed. 

8. What are the compulsory school attendc^nce laws which 
affect enrollments in the elementary school? 

•In 2 States attendance at full-time day school is compulsory at 6 
years of age, in 33 States at 7 years of age, and in 13 States at 
8 years of age. ^ 

The compulsory school attendance ag^ include not fewer than 
7 years in any State, the one JState which includes only 7 yg^rs 
. being a State in which the eleipentary school is a 7-year ■ 

In 21 States children are required to complete 'eighth grade 
before they may be excused from attending school for employ f 
ment. . . " 

9. So far as the litoracy^^gpures show, what proportion of our 
total population has acquired the rudiments of an ele- 
mentary education? 

®® defined by tiie' United' States .Census, Tnaa na the 

' apility to read and write, either in English or in some other 
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language. Accor^infr to ‘the census (1930^^ 4.3 percent of 
the total p<^)ulation 10 years old ^und. over .was illiterate. In 
- ■ c4her^w.ords, 95.7 percent can read and write. ' 1' • : 

10. How doos the percentage of. ‘illiteracy differ among the* 
States? * . 

* * ' The percentage;of illiteracy i^n^^ according to the last cen- 
sus, from 0.8 in Iowa, m 14.9 in, South' Carolina. The five States 
with highest and the five^ jvithiowest i>erfcentages are as follows : 

toteem. ' BigMfSi ^ ^ 

South. Ca^iia. 14.» 

13.5 - 

New Mexico ._1’_ 13.3 ' 

. . Mississippi ' ii i3j 

' Alah<uiia___-.'_'L: 1. 12.6 

How does the proportion of lite^racy compare with that of 
• former years? 

'l^e peixrentage Of literacy lias risen steadily in, this country. 


Io-.va_— 0.8 
Wn.shjngton.,,.. 1.0 

Oropbn.. 1.0 

Idaho 1 ^ 

Utah , .1. i.2‘ 




1870 




Percent titerute 

;; 

« 1890— 






. 1910 - 






1920 






• 1930— 


» 




12. How does the proportion of illiteracy compare with that 
of certain foreign countries? 

‘ De^itionsof literacy differ widely among the nations, but the 
followmg ceMus^ reports and estiiriates as reported in the De- 
partment of Comiher|;e Foreign* Commerce Yearbook for 1936 
show something of tfie great differences existing in the per- 
centages of illiteracy. ■ ; 

Brazil: ‘‘Boaghly estimated* arouiul 70 percent." 

Chile : “Bstimated at about 25 percent In 1930.” , 

. Denmark: None. 

France . 7 percent of those 5 years of a^te or over are unable to road 
. . or write (1931 census). ^ ' • 

.r ■ • Italy : 21 percent of those 6 years and over are not able to read 

(1931 wnsus). 

Japan : “Appi^xlmately 10 percent, excluding children^ under 7.” 

' Mexico: 59 percent in T980; “estimated. 19.34 at 54 percent." 
Netherlands: "Practlcaliy none," 

0f Spain : 43 percent of population over' 10 years of age unable to read 
i or write (1930), . * - 

Sweden : “Practically no UUteraey." 

Dnlted States : 4.3 per cent (1930). ) 
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13. What proportion of the children who attend elementary 
schools persist to the eighth grade? 

In 1936 there were approximately 83 pupils in the eighth grade 
for every 100 who had enrolled in fifth grade. 

14. How do the proportions of children who persist to the 
eighth grade compare with those of former years? 

‘ The proportion of pupils who reach the eighth grade has risen 
steadily in the last 10 years. ' The following figures show the 
numbers of children reaching eighth grade for every thousand 
who had enrolled in fifth grade : 


. y umber of 

children 

1927 719 

1929 745 

1931 779 

193.3-1 825 

1936- - 831 
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Counting the Cost 


1. How much is spent per elementary school child for 
education'P 

In States and the District of Columbia which reported 
such fifrui'es separately for elenieiitary schools in 193G, an average 
of $57.69 >as spent for current expenses for each elementary 
school pupil in average daily attendance. If this average holds 
for the ether States, we are spending approximately $1,074,- 
348,457 'for current expense for elementary education in this 
country. 

2. How does the amount spent per elementary child compare 

with that for secondary school pupils? ^ 

In that.,fiame year 19 of the same States and the District of 
Columbia spent an average of $113.09 per pupil in average daily . 
attendance in the regular and vocational high schools. 


FOR EACH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD 


FOR EACH 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOLCHILD 



$ 97 . «• 


$113.09 


CUI 


Averag^e expenditures for elementary and secondary echools. 
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3. How does the amount spent 'per elen^entary child vary 
among the States P 

The amount spent for each child by the District of Columbia ' 
and the 22 States which reported, ranged from $18.76 for current 
expense in Arkansas to $114.52 in Nevada. 

The four States reporting the lowest and the four the highest 
are as follows : 


Lmrest Highest 

Arkansas $18.76 Nevada : $114.52 


Alabama 21.04 District of Columbia-- 104.39 

South Carolina-- 24.42 New Jersey . 93.90 

Tennessee 29.00 California 1 89.86 



LOWEST EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 



Range in expenditures for elementary echoole. 
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